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MAX PAULI. 


makes a hundred, i want iu - — — ™“'’“ 

lines, and who knows but I shall get a following ? 

“ Ah, now you’re coming to the point. What did the 
countess say? No doubt you talked it ovei with her. She has 
a way of finding out people’s private affairs.” 

« Oh, I was very glad of her advice. She says begin at 
once, and she said, or I said, I don’t know which of us, ‘ Get 
young Winndt to join you. 

« I know. She said it, and left you thinking you had. But 
where’s the money to come from, Max, my dear? You don’t 
suppose I’m a Crcesus ? And a book business — why, the stock- 
in-trade must cost a heavy fortune.” 

“No, it does not ; at least it need not do so now. A great 
change is coming over the whole system, and a man with his 
wits to the front might carry all before him. In my Harzig 
days every publisher sold his own books and those of such 
other publishers as he chose to exchange with. No money 
passed ; but then the publisher must have capital to bring out 
his works. We have changed all that. Booksellers & and 
publishers are two trades now, not one. ’Tis your bookseller 
sells, but, mark you, he does not buy first. If the publishers 
believe in him they let him have their books on sale, to be 
relum.dif.hey d°„' t sell; and I mean to have a bookshop 

cap'taltt air P ‘ aCe ° f educati °" ■'» Hamburg on no 

u ^'P • hip * But what have I to do ? ” 

be set^uD^anr ] 0 a a i , CO f 1 P arative term. The place must 

few thousand dollareand you^ndZ 1 haVe a 

shall put it in the business and be st"’ When and HenschcI 
you ? ” d be slee P in S partners. How say 

work?” 0 ^ ICand ° SOmUch i bu t who is to help you in the 

it yet. ^ But he’s a^okM h™ • 1 110t spoken to him of 

Only wait!” Llsi ness man, and we must get him. 

( To be continued.) 


I want to set up a book business on 


JOTTINGS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF HYGIENE. 

{From a Mother's Note-book .) 


II. 

Mr. Noble Smith urged the abolition of all out-of-schooL 
work. He further called attention to the physiological law that 
an overworked part degenerates instead of developing ; rest 
should follow after exercise ; he observed that no part of the 
body has so little attention, less rest, or is so strained as the 
back . Let the child rest in his own way. Let him have ample 
physical recreation — it is really “ recreation.” Long walks are 
most undesirable, and should be abolished ; only one set of 
muscles is used in walking. 

Dr. Brown (New Zealand) had great pleasure in particu- 
larly supporting the first resolution. He found that the new 
code advised examiners to do away with individual examination 
and to abolish home-work. Long-continued work is fatal to 
efficiency ; and if this is so at school, under the eye of the 
master, it must be more so at home, where the work is often 

done in badly ventilated rooms. 

Professor F. C. ROBINSON (Board of Health, Maine, U.S.A.) 
stated that, in Massachusetts, if a schoolroom is not sufficiently 
ventilated three or four citizens may complain to the State 
Board of Health, who will make the town put it in order at i s 
own expense. In the States they do not believe in compulsion 
but they draw the line at schools, considering t icm o e c 
foundations of citizenship. The Swedish system ,s compulsory 
in Massachusetts and Boston, with very satisfac ory resulfo 

Dr DESHAVES (of Rouen) inveighed against the 

nTsc" s'pot “Lediabie injuries from sii^ 
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Ages. 


“There are 250,000 cases of illness from preventable 
causes and twenty-eight sick-beds to every single death. Lord 
Derby' says that 'sanitary instruct, on, parUculary to u»,ne„, is, 
of the two, more important than sanitary leg, slat, on m personal 
and domestic hygiene.' Hygienic educat.on ,s well wrthm the 
reach of all women. Four out of every Jive babes who die die 
from improper food. Well may H.R.H., the Prince of Wales 
ask ‘ If preventable, why not prevented . 

Dr Norman Kerr called attention to the appalling loss of 
life through alcoholism, the yearly premature deaths in the 
United Kingdom through personal intemperance being 40,000. 
To this must be added double that number of deaths occurring, 
not directly from their own habits, but indirectly through 
accident, violence, starvation, neglect and disease. . . . Still 
more, there is a mass of mental unsoundness, moral disorder, 
and social tumult. Looking still further ahead, reading the 
future from the experience of past and present, there could be 
discerned an enormous increase in the next and succeeding 
generations of mental impairment, defective control, paralysed 
will, and degraded morale from inherited brain-degeneration 
through the poisonous influence of alcohol on parental organ 
and tissue. All this mischief is avoidable. There is less resisting 
power in the children of the next and following generations, less 
power to be moderate. There are now a large number of people 
who have no moral power ; their will-power is gone, the diseased 
brain is uuhinged. We are in too great a hurry, and the conse- 
quent unrest causes a craving for numbing influences, such as 
alcohol or narcotics give. Some with the highest and noblest 
aspirations fall the lowest. It is a law of Nature that there is a 
tendency in all narcotics to create a desire for more. 

Sir Joseph Favker said that he would simply add the 
testimony of a physician of forty years' experience— chiefly in 
tropical climes to the evils that may be produced by drink, 
le was no advocate of total abstinence, but he did bold that 
principles of temperance should be most strongly inculcated 
and form part of every child's education and training. . . . 

The young man who goes to the tropics, and who neither 
r “ C L d,mk! ’ ,S ., doubl >' against the climate and its 


Ills, 


part olTj: ! he b thi,t 11 is "0‘ necessary in any 

without ^t t,m°better.’ alC ° ho1 ' *“> longer "they do 
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., D . r- ^ WITT (Minnesota) declared that the ill in liquor is 
ic a co 10 , the real danger in distilled or fermented drinks is 
the alcohol. 


Professor BURDON Sanderson stated that “the reason 
measles and whooping cough are so frequently followed by 
tuberculosis 18 probably that the subject has already tuberculosis 
° le ymp latic system, and the broncho-pneumonia following 
easily becomes tuberculosis. These cryptogenetic tuberculous 
affections must be put down to conditions present before birth!' 

Another doctor drew attention to the danger of infection 
from laundries. (One wonders why mothers do not adopt the 
Edinburgh custom where it is the exception not to have the 
linen washed at homo. A small nursery laundry, at the least, 
is perfectly practicable in every house. If arranged in an attic 
there is no inconvenience from smell, steam, &c.) 


Dr. Edward Ballard, in a lecture on food-poisoning, 
stated that “ a specific pneumonic fever, or pneumonia, is 
occasioned by habitually eating mildly cured bacon that has 
only been warmed by slightly toasting it before the fire, and not 
sufficiently heated to kill any micro-organism Gelatine is a 
favourite nutriment of morbific bacilli — eg, cold ham glazed 
with gelatine, game pies, cold boiled salmon, sweets, jellies, &c., 
made with gelatine or gelatinous gravy. Young meats such as 
veal are largely productive of gelatine.” 

Dr. PRIESTLEY pointed out in illustration of the subtilty 
of germ-poison that sterilised milk may be kept an indefinite 
time without change when atmospheric air and all extraneous 
sources of contamination are excluded, but let the daintiest 
finder touch the surface of the fluid and it instantly begins to 
develop microbes, the germs of which have been communicated 
by the finger. . . . The principle of asepsis, as contra-distin- 
cruished from a///z-sepsis, is to guard absolutely against any 
poisonous matter from without being introduced, not to destroy 

it when already present. ... 

Mr George CUNNINGHAME (Cambridge) was very emphat 

upon “the care of the teeth in childhood,’’ and gave a mos 

instructive lecture, illustrated by the magic-lantern, on The 
instrucr „ Numbers he said, are rejected from 

of dental -disease which might 
haV Gir”L P vemu' e h better teeth than boys, in the proportion of 
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three to one. A long list of diseases originate in the simple 
matter of decayed teeth ; amongst them is a spec.es of ophthal- 
mia — granulated eyelids. . 

Test children at the beginning and end of their holidays. 
Note if there be steady progress in their height and weight. 
The figures of these are of the highest possible value. How 
great evils come from the loss of masticating power ! 

& The frequency of “caries” is due to hereditary disposition, 
and to hypertemia from excessive mental work, as well as from 
fermentable matter lodging between the teeth. 

The mouth is an incubator ; nay, more, for not only are the 
conditions of heat, humidity, and oxidation perfectly realised 
but the bacteria and the culture-medium are inevitably present. 
In a “ scientifically clean mouth ” there will be no decay. . 

Begin with the mothers ; for poor tooth-structure is due not 
merely to impoverishment during tooth-formation before birth, 
but also to defective nourishment during infancy and childhood. 
Insufficient use of the temporary teeth in mastication results in a 
minimal supply of nourishment for developing the permanent 
teeth. It also affects the development of the jaws, which leads 
to an overcrowded condition of the mouth and consequent 
caries. 


It is essential that the diet of both mother and child should 
contain lime-salts. 

The sixth tooth from the centre is a permanent tooth, and 
the most important. Within two years of its eruption it decays 
in ninety cases per cent. 


ine 


• i J ' V 1 iave ro °ts, and in removing them there 

* • . a M ang ! r . of amoving the permanent teeth too. People 
Xf" n ° thing f0r a child t0 have a tooth out. A child 
“ Notching ° rgaa ' Sati ° n su ff er s far more than an adult does, 
no significance. mlrkmgS * he “ they erupt are of 

corrosive acid & (BreadT ° f bactena . ferments and produces 
microbe gets through thT SUgarare s ^ong\y acid.) Then the 
pulp. The lower rnola - C ename ^ u j to the tubules in the dentine 
teeth. Some teeth ar^ ^ m °r e bab ' e to decay than the upper 

cavity is affected decav P< is OUS ^ table ' salt When the pulp 
y s rapid and disastrous ; the microbe 
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gets down to the roots and forms abscess and all sorts of 
disease. The abscess goes from the root into the gum and 
-thence sometimes into the face, causing in girls permanent 
disfigurement. 

“Caries” comes from neglect; “tartar” loses more teeth 
after thirty than docs caries. 

Decay in the temporary teeth leads to all the mischief. The 
fault lies not in the children, but in those who attend them. 
There was only one of the schools examined (and that one was 
for waifs and strays) returned with “ a clean mouth,” and that 
was owing to the care and interest taken by the teachers. Good 
marks were given for keeping the teeth clean. 

Mr. Ernest Hart remarked that defective development is 
by no means confined to poor children, but is found in a very 
large proportion in the wealthier classes. 

Dr. Wilberforce Smith mentioned the necessity of “ the 
daily hygiene of the mouth ” being attended to. There is far 
less decay of teeth among savage races, which is probably due 
to their grinding hard and rough substances. With civilised 
persons the teeth are very little worn ; food is rendered soft by 
cooking, and its progress from the mouth into the pharynx is 
quickened by the liquid which civilisation places beside the solid 


In the lower animals “caries” is also unknown, though the 
crowns of the teeth are worn down. Thus greater wear and 
tear is associated with much less caries ; and the r ^ verse — 
“ wear or rust.” Grinding teeth, in civilised life, are insufficiently 
used An essential element of mouth digestion is the insaliva- 
“„,f of starchy food, whereby the starch is converted into 
sometm of sugar. Now starchy food is very commonly so 

taken that it evades, party or a og ’ , farinaceous 

saliva. Such foods as flu. > ^ taken with 

puddings, or even crum - f their starc h 

Sips of liquid, readily pass down with mos^ juicC| 

unaltered, and m the stomac en alkaline digestive 

wholly foreign m nature to 1 ‘ . from a form of indi- 

secretion. . . • Many petbOi b w j t h acid products, may 

gestion, characterised by fer , 0 f fluids and soft 

be effectually relieved b> * such harder forms as 
forms of starchy food, and ^ ^ taken, unaccompanied 
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by sips of liquid, it is nearly impossible that they should pass 
down without thorough insahvation. ’ 

We conclude with the words of the “Times leader : “ The 
Congress has met, and has brought its members together from 
almost all parts of the world, not only for mutual instruction 
and advancement, but in ordei to diffuse knowledge among 
those who are in most need of it. This, indeed, has been the 
most necessary and not the least important part of its purpose. 
Congress or no congress, scientific experts have their own way 
of holding communion with one another. One chief use of a 
congress is that it draws attention and excites interest far more 
widely than could possibly be done without it. The members 
of the Congress have clearly accepted this as one among their 
many functions. In one paper after another the complaint has 
been, not that the subject handled was in any degree doubtful 
in itself, but that the public has not been ready to avail itself of 
the knowledge open to it. . . . The misfortune is that it has 
been spoken to deaf ears, or has been heard and accepted, and 
then quietly put aside as counsels of perfection too troublesome, 
to be followed out in practice.” Vera 


“ DER BUCHERBUND.” 

By Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 


VIII. 


VOLKSLIED. 


The “ Volkslied,” or folksong , is defined by Germans as that 
species of song which originated among their journeymen, miners 
and huntsmen, and which flourished between the fourteenth 
and seventeenth century. The Volkslied is, above everything 
else, simple, and deals with feelings rather than with thoughts. 
Much praise is due to Herder in connection with this branch of 
German literature. He it was who, more than any other of the 
great poets of his country, pointed out the beauty of the 
Volkslied. Other poets, among them Goethe, knew of it, 
revelled in it, and sometimes did not hesitate, I almost dare to 
say, to plagiarise from it. “ Das Heidenroslein * is no pure 
inspiration of Goethe’s any more than is “ Kleine Blumen, 
ldeine Blatter.” Both these poems are merely variants of old 
Volkslieder. To English people the best known of Germany s 
folksongs is “ Annchen von Tharau, probably only adapte y 
Simon Dacli, who is commonly called its author. Lon & e 
translation of this is very happy. Perhaps as p re y * 
among the many charming folksongs containe ,,"V ~ p 
famous collection is “ Das Lied vom jungen Grafen ( ^ * 

the Young Count). “ I stood,” the unknown poet tells ^us, jn a 

high hill, and looked adown into the deep v a ey , f 

little ship sailing, wherein sat th- conn* of a 

those three sitting in the little ship wa s a glass 

Venetian glass. (According .o Ae trad,.«,^ ^ ^ „ 

which poisons its contents.) y ? j will now go to 

long to my lips, why pour you out so treeiy . __ - 

_ _ — fth; - w hich has met with great praise 

• I have published an English and in Dreamland" (Fisher 
in Germany, in my work called 
Unwin : London). 



